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cing 
last 
be 7 A Call for Realignment: “Razor-thin Administration majorities in Congress and the election results 


compel Republicans to take stock, to re-appraise the Republican situation in practical terms”, remarks 
fates f= Senator Karl Mundt (R., S.D.), in an exclusive statement given to HUMAN EVENTS. “The election 


Id”. results in Virginia and in New York merely confirm what is well known, that the Republican strength 
- are is outside the South and outside the big cities of the North. Elsewhere, as a sectional party, Republi- 
om can strength is overwhelming.” 


“Which way to turn for allies?”, asks the Senator. ‘To compete for votes with the New and Fair 
Dealers in the big northern cities is to rive the Republican Party asunder and destroy it. To turn south- 
ward toward a natural ally presents no such problem, and no competition is involved. Half of the South- 
430 ern voters voted against the New Deal Northern Democrat candidate last year and deprived him of forty- 
five per cent of their electoral votes (57).” 


cally 


itual Mundt, who is the outstanding exponent of political realignment in Congress, goes on: ‘“Administra- 
tion majorities in the Congress would be overwhelming if Republicans and Southern Democrats could 
combine on an equitable basis in the official majorities of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
165 (So combined, they could re-elect the Administration in 1956.) By informal alliances these groups have 
contrived a great many times in the past 20 years to stop the socialistic plans and programs of the New 

ould Dealers and Fair Dealers.” 





- for 


fend Mundt concludes with a concrete proposal: “As a first step in the overdue party realignment which 

I have long been urging, I propose that Republicans in Congress consider inviting Southern Democrats 

‘ into the Administration majorities. I believe that our Southern colleagues will prefer to be allied nation- 

sight ally with friends in the North — Republicans — rather than with the unfriendly forces of the Northern 
Democrats. The time for constructive leadership is now.” 


ened 


hem- The Man of the Hour: The Attorney General broke all records in our political history when he con- 


vincingly accused a former President of knowingly retaining a Soviet spy in Government. All Washington 
llars, — except the New Dealers — expressed admiration for Brownell (also for Eisenhower who reportedly 
cleared the Brownell attack), and joined in Senator Jenner’s enthusiastic plaudit, “At last we have an 








» the 
Attorney General.” 
S$ an- ) tee 
No informed person here, of course, felt any surprise either at the official designation of the man 
who called himself Harry Dexter White as a Soviet spy, nor at the data which Brownell adduced to prove 
> the Truman had kept White in a Government job even after the FBI had reported him to be a spy. Truman’s 
ation evasions and denials convinced nobody — save the Fifth Column. It was remarked that the FBI can only 
: report, but cannot “clean out” the spies. The “liberals” and “anti-anti-Communists” have kept insisting 
at 1S ‘ * : 
| that congressional probe committees should leave such matters entirely to the FBI. 
cans. 
q The timing of the release of the accusation has been critici eercbut probably was only an example 
spi of the too prevalent bungling in press relations which marks regi Logically, the data on Tru- 
man should have been released before the elections. It show lack r faire to release it so soon 
will after the elections. It is also known that the Department o i some months been quietly 


creating new subdivisions for the investigation of subversiv 
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How does it happen that this thunderbolt was launched by Brownell, who was Dewey’s right hand, 


apparently shared Dewey’s “liberal” and “me-too” policies and reportedly appointed many Dewey men 


during the Ike Administration? 


Believe it or not — there is a school of thought among political observers here which ever since 
inauguration has contended that Brownell was no longer Dewey’s man once he came to Washington; that 
in the past he had had serious differences with Dewey (although this was kept very quiet); that he was 
therefore happy to get away from the Dewey entourage (how many Dewey men may also feel that way?) 
and would like to carve out a career for himself. As for the Dewey men to whom Brownell gave patron- 
age, they are not Dewey but Brownell men (so it is argued). Such is a prevalent, although very confi- 


dential view here in the Capital and it may account for the Brownell adventure. 


But is this all? No — according to many observers; it is just the beginning. 


Brownell reportedly has decided to make Truman the center of a sustained Administration attack 
not only on the Communist issue, but also on crime, graft and tax-fixing. It has been known for some time 
that a committee of the House has been “sitting on” some very explosive evidence which includes tran- 


scripts of conversations by denizens of the White House during the last Presidential regime. 


In any 


case, Brownell will take the lead in telling the American people why the mess is so big in Washington 


today, after 20 years of New Deal rule. 


If the Attorney General does not falter in this course, he can work some drastic alterations in the 


political landscape. He could — if he maintains the audacity he has shown in the past week — mount 
a big drive against the New Deal Democrats (specifically excepting the Jeffersonian Democrats, if he is 
wise) as the “Party of Moscow” — a rather accurate description, as a glance at the situation in New York 


will show. 


The Party of Moscow: The Democratic victory in the New York City Mayoralty campaign is a sinister 
portent despite the fact that most commentators dismiss it as of only local significance. Wagner’s tri- 
umph has dangerous potentialities, for the following reasons: 


(1) The Wagner slate received the backing of the Daily Worker, and reportedly the cadres of the 
Communist Party worked for his success. (See our story on October 14 which quotes party instructions 
given to the cadres, to work for Wagner.) This Communist maneuver is no mere case of a small minority 
trying to clamber on a bandwagon which would have won anyway. Wagner — it is important to recall 
— won by a plurality, not an overall majority in the four-candidate race. It is difficult to prove, but a 
very likely possibility is that the 200,000 estimated Communists and fellow-travellers in New York City 
may have ensured Wagner’s victory. In one way or another the Communists — it is believed. — will 
seek rewards and will try to extend their influence over the Wagner regime. 


Indeed, students of the “party line” remind us that the American Labor Party in New York was 
for many years the Communist Party’s docile puppet. But now — say these students — it looks as if 


the Kremlin is moving to discard the ALP and to order the Communists here to concentrate on infiltrating 
the Democratic Party. 


(2) The Wagner victory ensures the nomination of Congressman Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., as can- 
didate for Governor next year. With the Fay-Wicks revelations, the Republican Party in New York State 
enters very troubled waters, and the Democrats figure that young Roosevelt, trading on the tradition of 
his father (which is still strong in New York City) might win in 1954. That would place him in a com- 
manding position for the Presidential sweepstakes in 1956. 


Now, it is a little known fact that the Soviet press in Russia still pays tribute to the memory of the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. There is little doubt that F.D.R., Jr., invoking his father’s memory, 
would serve well the purposes of the Kremlin in the U.S.A. Indeed, the Democratic Party in the North 
is the most effective political tool available to Soviet Russia. 

























Only a Republican Party, directed by men of determination and foresight such as Brownell, can 
checkmate this game of the Kremlin. 


The Fallacy of Republican Liberalism: The lesson of the defeat of the Republican state regime in 
New Jersey is this: by “going liberal”, it lost the Governorship. 


A student of that state’s politics — Mr. R. E. Moore, an independent businessman of Newark — has 
given us the following account so well buttressed by statistics, that we hasten to offer it as the best ex- 
planation of the New Jersey outcome. 


Alfred E. Driscoll, who had been a State Senator and not too well known, was elected Governor on 
the GOP ticket first in 1946. His then liberal views, if any, were quite unknown to the mass of the 
people who voted for him. He won the Governorship by a landslide majority of 219,000 votes. His 
majority in the 20 counties outside Hudson County was 287,755. 


Why except Hudson? Because that is the old Hague territory which has traditionally been the 
strongest Democratic area, usually going to that party by over 60 per cent of the vote. In 1946, Hudson 
went strongly anti-Driscoll in the voting. 


Did Driscoll after election turn on and rend the Democratic enemy, symbolized by Hudson county? 
Not at all, Driscoll soon after his first win as Governor revealed himself as “liberal”, pushing various 
policies made famous by the New Deal. Rapidly, his great strength (which put him in office) in the 
downstate counties began to decline. By the time re-election year (1949) rolled around, the Driscoll 
aides saw they were in trouble. A deal was made with Democratic elements in Hudson County for the 
election. 


In 1949 Driscoll emerged the victor again, but this time by a majority of only 77,200 (as con- 
trasted with 219,000 three years before). In the 20 counties outside Hudson his majority of 287,755 
(in 1946) fell to 80,000 in 1949. In Hudson county, his vote rose from 36 per cent (in 1946) to 49 
per cent in 1949, 


Driscoll retired this year, and one of his machine, Paul Troast, ran for Governor as GOP candidate. 
He was beaten by the Democrat who got a 150,000 majority. It was solely a Republican defeat on the 
Executive level, for the GOP kept its strong hold on the Legislative. An examination of county by 
county vote shows the traditionally big Republican counties giving a declining vote to their candidates for 
Governor — thus, Bergen County was typical: 71% for Driscoll in 1946; 62% in 1949 and 51% (for 
Troast) in 1953. The curve over the years is as follows: in 1946 Republicans cast 62.7% of the vote 
for Governor; in 1949 — 52.8%; and in 1953 — 47.3%. a nsee wna 


There have been numerous explanations for the GOP defeat for Governorship in Jersey; but the 
above statistics suggest that the real reason was that the Republican Executive deserted the forces who 
originally elected him, embraced “liberalism” and in the end his candidate, Troast, reaped the bitter 
harvest. The lesson could be instructive on a national scale. 


Farm Front: “I have yet to find a single farmer who is upset about Benson, that is, unless he is a 
confirmed New Dealer, either Republican or Democrat”, writes Karl Butler, in his column “Farm and 
Food”, in the Syracuse Post Standard (October 18). Butler, agricultural expert for the Co-operative GLF 
Exchange of Ithaca, N. Y., has just returned from a trip through the Middle West interviewing farmers 
and farm leaders. 


He goes on: “Most of the noise originates, either publicly or otherwise, from a few self-centered 
politicians who are convinced that to get the farm vote they have to promise more than anyone else has in 
the past. It would certainly be refreshing occasionally to have a Congressman, who will soon be up for 
re-election, looking out for the interest of all of us rather than just a handful of his constituents and par- 


ticularly for his own neck. I sometimes wonder if freedom-loving farmers or the rest of America are 
going to sit by and let a cotton or wheat politician write the ticket for American agriculture.” 


What Price Israel, by Alfred Lilienthal. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. $3.95. Reviewed by 
Frank Chodorov. 


It has been said that the “Jewish Problem” is a problem that the non-Jew makes for himself and is 
not of Jewish origin; that the bigot suffers from an inner conflict for which he seeks an objective victim. 
Be that as it may, there is now a Jewish problem of deep annoyance to Jews and it is due entirely to an 
internecine conflict. 


To many, Judaism is a faith and a culture, and that’s all. To the Zionists, however, it is a political 
institution primarily. Stated thus, the conflict seems to be semantic. The Zionist however does not let it 
go at that, but insists that every Jew, no matter where he lives or to what country he pledges allegiance, 
is a born citizen of the State of Israel, and does not hesitate to bring economic and social pressure to 
bear upon Jews who see no relation between religion and nationality. Obviously, any American, regard- 
less of his religion, resents such an arbitrary claim on his national loyalty, and sees no reason for aban- 
doning the American tradition for one with which he has no attachment. And when the Zionists, well- 
organized, and absolutely ruthless in their methods, attempt to alienate the Jew from the land he loves, a 
bitter fight is inevitable. 


The story of this conflict within the American Jewish community is lucidly detailed in What Price 
Israel, by Alfred Lilienthal, a Jew who has felt the lash of Zionist whips. Though this book is by no means 
a personal complaint, one can realize from what Mr. Lilienthal tells of his experience with Zionists that 
the writing of it (as well as the publishing of it) took some courage. As an instance of the lengths to 
which Zionists will go to impose their point of view, and suppress any evidence derogatory to their pur- 
pose, an incident reported to us by the publisher (who is not a Jew) is worth telling. After the book was 
announced, but before it appeared on the market, an ostensible agent of the Anti-Defamation League — 
which seems to have a tie-up with the Zionist organization — called on the publisher and suggested that 
it would be best for him if he did not put out the book. In modern parlance, he suggested “book burning”. 


The audacity of the Zionists in pursuing their purpose is not limited to the pressure they are bringing 
on Jews. To this reviewer, the most frightening aspect of their campaign is the pressure they have been 
able to bring on the American government to obtain its support for the establishment and maintainance of 
Israel. This pressure, quite obviously, is their threat to withhold the alleged “Jewish vote” from the 
politician on the carpet, or their promise to deliver it if he behaves. Whether there is such a deliverable 
bloc of votes is open to question; but from Woodrow Wilson to Eisenhower, the threat and the promise 
have been used effectively. Roosevelt and Truman were particularly amenable to the demands of the 
Zionists, and it is doubtful that the State of Israel would have been established, when and as it was, if it 
were not for the cooperation of these American Presidents. And only yesterday the Republican candidate 


for Mayor of New York was assuring the Zionist vote in New York that the Eisenhower Administration 
will not withdraw financial support of Israel. 


This is the “Jewish” problem that has many good Americans of the Jewish faith annoyed and wor- 
ried. They not only resent the attempt to pin dual citizenship on them, but are afraid that the arrogance 
and pugnaciousness of the Zionists may bring upon them the understandable resentment of non-Jews. If 
this book does nothing more than to assure Americans of all faiths that Zionism is not Judaism, that it is 
rather the mania of a nationalist-minded group, it will have achieved a good purpose. Every Jew who has 
cowered before this group will welcome it, even though he may pull down the shades while reading it. 
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DAMN THE ECONOMICS, FULL SPENDING AHEAD 


By WiLi1AM H. PETERSON 


O’ ALL THE CURIOUS ATTITUDES — pragmatism, statism, One-Worldism, etc. — that 

shape the thinking of today’s “liberal” sophisticate, one attitude is especially bubble- 
headed; it is the attitude that government sovereignty reigns supreme over economic law 
as well as political law. The government, it is held, can suspend or even repeal the law 
of supply and demand. The dangers of inflation are strictly storybook. We must recog- 
nize inflation as a better way of life. Glorious deficit finance is here to stay. 7 

Two types of this economic vacuumism dog us. One is sweeping, the other subtle. 
Both varieties are evident in the 83rd Congress, which will reconvene this January 4. The 
sweeping variety could be detected in the stock catch phrases of the social salvationists 
testifying for their fat give-away bills: “‘at all costs” or ‘‘at any price” should this or that 
welfare measure be enacted. Yet it is reasonable to ask, would not “‘any price” — say the 
price of freedom or the price of economic stability — be too high? 

Senator Symington (D., Mo.) put forth a variety of this sweeping disregard of mere 
economics when he said: “You can’t stop a Soviet bomber with a balanced budget.” 
Would the Senator then argue that you can stop a Soviet bomber with an unbalanced bud- 
get? Such a Hobson’s choice — atomic attack or deficit finance — is designed to ride herd 
over stubborn economic complications. 


One full picture of sweeping economic vacuumism is the case of Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson. His entry on the stage suggested a man of courage and integ- 
rity, qualities uncommon in the general run of bureaucrats. On assuming office he said 
that high price supports were at best “disaster insurance” rather than the means ‘‘to en- 
courage uneconomic production and result in continuing heavy surpluses and subsidies”. 
He bravely told the farmers that they must contribute their share of the short-run sacrifice 
to “turn America back from an era of unbalanced budgets, of free spending, of inflation, 


of taxation that has reached confiscatory levels, of giveaway government programs that were 
steadily and surely undermining the moral and spiritual values of our people”’. 

But some seven months later, in a major farm policy address, the Secretary asserted 
that existing farm programs “don’t go far enough”. These programs do not assure the 
farmer of an “equitable share of the national income”. Apparently overcome by an at- 
tack of political expediency, he declared, ‘I have not become Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States to sit idly by wringing my hands and let the farmer be squeezed by 
lowered farm prices and high fixed costs.” By late September the political metamorphosis 


was about complete. Secretary Benson ordered his economists to probe charges of ‘‘ex 
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cessive profit margins” of the major meat packers, oft-investigated scapegoats for unsuccess- 
ful intervention. Then came the Presidential announcement that high supports will zot 
be dropped. 

What forces impinged on the thinking of Secretary Benson to have wrought such a 
change-over? First, there was the pressure of powerful farm bloc figures. Congressman 
Hope (R., Kan.), chairman of the House agriculture committee, crassly told farmers dur- 
ing the swing of his committee through farm country: ‘We don’t intend to do away with 
the present farm program unless we get something better.” More economic vacuumism 
emanated from Senators Langer and Young (both R., N.D.) who blithely ignored the 
real source of the farm trouble, government intervention, but asked the President to dump 
the Secretary. 

Then the wheat poll last August, however loaded, jolted the Secretary. The over- 
whelming endorsement for greater government controls along with high supports evi- 
denced the changeover in the farmers, too. Gone was the old agrarian tradition of rugged 
independence and an aversion to charity. Instead, a caravan of angry stockmen converged 
on Washington and the embattled Secretary to demand price relief and still more govern- 
ment intervention. 


WHAT END? In the teeth of obviously saner economics, the government is trying to 
travel two roads in opposite directions at the same time. On the one hand, the De- 
partment of Agriculture attempts to boost production without increasing farm investment, 
which would lead to lower costs and hence to lower prices for consumers. For example, 
Department scientists are perfecting a breed of cows which would give 876 pounds of 
butterfat annually instead of the usual average of 678 pounds. A hen has been developed 
under Department auspices which yields 212 eggs annually instead of the average 178, 


which means more production and lower prices. 


On the other hand, the Department attempts to restrict production in order to prop - 


up farm prices. Marketing orders and agreements (in conflict with our anti-monopoly 
laws, by the way), acreage restrictions and similar curtailments of output stem from an 
urgency to raise prices. But the higher the government drives prices the greater becomes 
the incentive for farmers to increase their output. Thus the government’s restrictive poli- 
cies have the opposite effect of increasing production, even though not so intended. The 
result is waste and chaos, which the government tries to pass off as a ‘“‘policy”’. 

Tampering with the law of supply and demand has created literally mountains of 
government-owned foodstuffs. Normal means of storage are no longer possible because 
of the emergency nature of the incoming flood of commodities. Caves, abandoned fac- 
tories, oil tanks, schoolrooms, hangars, World War II merchant vessels, gymnasiums and 
even the open ground are being used. Costs for storage alone are estimated at half a mil- 
lion dollars a day. : 
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How much of this questionable investment spoils or is otherwise destroyed is not 
known. In the case of butter, Department of Agriculture officials concede that they have 
been forced to regrade substantial amounts of Grade A butter to Grade B, and then Grade 
B to Grade C. Even with the vast quantities of butter being consumed by the armed 
forces, government hospitals, government prisons, the school lunch program, etc., the but- 
ter stockpile, like Topsy, just grows. In April of 1953, the government inventory of but- 
ter was 125 million pounds. By July, the figure reached 178 million; by September, 200 
million; by October, 278 million. The dairy industry finds itself host to government in- 
tervention in other ways — for example, cheddar cheese (government inventory in March, 
1953, 75 million pounds; as of October, 215 million pounds) and dried milk (government 
inventory in March, 1953, 170 million pounds; as of October, 417 million pounds). 


eee invervention is defeating itself in any number of ways. By propping up 

farm prices, the government reduces consumption and accelerates the search for sub- 
stitutes. Certainly the increasing consumption of oleomargarine is traceable to the high 
support price of butter. It seems evident too that price disparities between subsidized 
cotton and its substitutes are largely responsible for the marked decline of the per capita 
consumption of cotton and the rise in the use of synthetic fibers. In the meantime gov- 
ernment cotton inventories climb year by year. 

The economist, Arthur H. Kantner, explains: ‘“The significance of the cotton carry- 
over is that, although our price-support level bolsters world prices, foreign nations sell 
below it when they see advantage in such action. . . . Exports of cotton cloth from the 
United States have suffered from ills brought on by these circumstances. From a peak of 
about 1,468,000,000 square yards in 1947, such exports have fallen to about 800,000,000 
square yards.” 

The irony in this story is apparent. The government interventionist poses as friend 
and protector of the cotton grower. But the interventionist programs contribute to a de- 
cline of per capita cotton consumption, an increase in the use of the strongly competitive 
synthetic fibers, and the destruction of the farmer’s overseas market. The cotton grower 
becomes the bewildered ward of the government, ready to cast his vote for the interven- 
tionist who promises most, regardless of consequences. 

That interference with the workings of the free economy would spell confusion and 
waste was predicted many years ago by a wise President. In vetoing the forerunner of 
today’s farm intervention, the McNary-Haugen Bill, Calvin Coolidge accurately antici- 
pated the repercussions from which we now suffer: 

“It is impossible to provide by law for an assured success and prosperity 
for all those engaged in farming. . . . Government price-fixing, once started has 
alike no justice and no end. It is an economic folly from which this country has 
every right to be spared. .. . There is no reason why other industries — copper, 

coal, lumber, textiles and others — in every occasional difficulty should not re- 


ceive the same treatment by the government. Such action would establish bu- 
reaucracy on such a scale as to dominate not only the economic life but the moral, 


social, and political future of our people.” 


HE SECOND TYPE OF economic vacuity, the subtle and frequently inadvertent type, lies 
T in the now rickety campaign promise of “economy”. Of course, going back on the 
economy wagon after a spending binge lasting a generation is no easy trick. Still the 
citizen is understandably confused by the loud lip service to economy on the one hand, 
and the pyramided 1954 fiscal budget with the walloping four billion deficit, on the other. 
Yet who did the pyramiding — Fair Dealers? Well, not altogether. 

Senators Butler and Beall (both R., Md.) asked the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee to raise by $57,000 the House-approved figure of $98,000 for the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. Rep. Barden (D., N.C.) successfully spearheaded an attack on the 
House floor to increase Labor Department funds for vocational education to $18.7 millions, 
But the Administration had asked for only $14 millions, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee raising it to $16 millions. Rep. Judd (R., Minn.) said he was embarrassed to ask 
for an additional $4.2 millions to continue a project deepening the Mississippi River at St. 
Anthony Falls, Minn. Yet, last year, he had asked for a “‘final’’ $1.7 millions stating that 
he would “not be back again for funds for this project” (originally estimated at $8 mil- 
lions and now ticketed for $26 millions). These examples are painfully typical of many 
Republicans and Southern Democrats who stand for general economy but specific spending, 
who forget that economy begins at the grass roots. _ 

Detours on the road back to economy are provided not only by politicians. The Wall 
Street Journal lamentingly notes that businessmen have trekked to Washington with palms 
upward. Limestone manufacturers sought larger appropriations for limestone-consuming 
soil conservation programs; shippers opposed the Administration’s policy of cutting ship 


construction subsidies; officers of some of America’s top firms appealed to the Senate to re- 


store House cuts on a new census of business. And so on; as Calvin Coolidge predicted. 
This past June 30, the fiscal 1953 ended $9.4 billions in the red, the greatest peace- 
time deficit in the history of the nation. Fiscal 1954 is heading in the same direction. What 
about fiscal 1955? Budget Director Dodge has his doubts about that year, too. 
King Canute bade the tides halt. The tides rolled on. Are we to be engulfed by 
economic tides though the course to solvency and freedom is clearly charted? The laws 


of economics are inexorable. Damning them will not shunt them aside. 









William H. Peterson is professor of economics at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
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